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woodchuck in the wall, you dig at his hole till you come 
out at a hole on the other side, and he is somewhere deeper 
down or out of the way. The artist has a meaning. He 
is confident. He has found himself, and the ground is 
firm under his feet. There is in him the " vov a-a " of the 
old mathematician, the stand-point wherefrom he will move 
the world. If any man can so find himself, and turn 
firmly upon the world, he will soon put to flight a multi- 
tude of ghosts that haunt about the mind. Ten thousand 
legends and traditions afloat in this foolish old planet have 
crusted over the thought of the children with images unre- 
lated to the proper life of man. The sickness of the ages 
has sent ont a cloud that hides the sun from these healthy 
young eyes, and will taint them with its own terror. But 
when the boy gets his feet down to reality, to the founda- 
tions, when he finds that streaming through him in which 
he must believe, which he must obey,. and reverence, and 
serve, then he fastens stern, inquiring, relentless eyes on all 
phantoms, and the fancies are burned away before that 
gaze. Afterwards his mind is his own — is a temple of 
truth. It is purged and consecrated by the casting out of 
all that men have lumbered into it. The first right mental 
act of the boy is an exorcism of all his school masters. Is 
a purgation of authority, and the beginning of new esti- 
mates. Then there will be speech enough. The mere rid- 
ding away of fancies and scarecrows makes a new world, 
which, for good will, we must hasten to show. And this 
riddance is accomplished by influx of life, which is joy and 
courage, and must go abroad, must publish and communi- 
cate itself. If you share the counsels of the artist, you 
will find him seeking himself; taking all pains to know 
what he likes, what he is, what he would do and be if there 
were no world of Art behind to over-magnetize him. He 
will be free from precedent. Every man would be of ines- 
timable value and beauty if he could discover his true 
being, and give an unmixed report of that. Every other 
man's experience, if I admit it, is water in the wine of my 
life. I am diluted by the ancients and by my fellows. I 
will shut every side door, and open only the one that enters 
from above, through which I may come to myself. 
Through that all that is new, all that is true and precious, 
must come into me, and into the world. The secret of 
imagination is honesty. That also it will be found is not 
of will, but is, like the good will, a gift from the gods. 
One man is himself. His thought and speech will repre- 
sent him. He is an artist, little or great. Another is a 
hash of saints, angels, beasts, devils, and frogs, and his 
speech is a medley of their voices. It is true, not to 
himself or Nature, but to the menagerie in him. 



NiTOEE AND Aet. — It is a great mortification to the vanity 
of man, that his utmost art and industry can never equal the 
meanest of Nature's productions, either for beauty or value. 
Art is only the under- workioan, and is employed to give a few 
strokes of embellishment to those pieces whioli come from the 
hand of the master. — Hume. 



OrABREL OF THE ANCIENTS AND MOSEENS-* 

Thebe is no real incompatibility between literature and 
science, yet the former has as evidently been declining as 
the latter has' been advancing.. ■ The most originally gifted 
and vigorous minds of the day are absorbed in scientific 
pursuits, through which their literary culture is often times 
most beautifully evidenced, while lettered men of any genius 
whatever, are more or less imbued with the scientific mode 
of thinking and writing. The commercial demand for 
literature has deteriorated it in quality while prodigiously 
increasing it in quantity, giving to the human mind a ready 
mechanical productiveness, and taking from it that slow, 
creative power, which is as capable of absorbing the whole 
culture of the past, as it is of making undying additions to 
it. It is yet a mooted question whether the human facul- 
ties in themselves are progressive, that is, whether pro- 
creatively they tend to greater perfection. We believe 
they do without being able to demonstrate it, progression 
in this line being so slow, complicated, and disturbed, as to 
baffle the keenest analysis. To the future belong the 
legitimate discussion and settlement of this knotty point. 
To show the conflict of authorities here, where there are 
so few data, would be to exhaust time, without utilizing it, 
to provoke controversy without the means of putting an 
end to it. 

Literary men have become the hacks of booksellers and 
the playthings of the public, as poorly compensated by the 
one as they are respected by the other — oftentimes despised 
by both, and looked upon as impoverished harleqaius who 
have to be fed by a patronizing and condescending charity. 
Literature has become a trading commodity, which the 
public buys in a fashionable way — one day to be used, the 
next to be abused, and the following to be forgotten, and 
thrust aside. To cast lettered ink upon paper that it 
may be printed, bound, and sold to temporarily gratify a 
jaded and morbid appetite for idle, kill-time reading, would 
seem to be the sad destination of the literary man's brain 
of this day. He no longer leads, directs, and controls 
public opinion; he is no longer looked up to as a reliable 
organ of thought or feeling, but is dragged down to the 
level of the community, is obliged to bend to its prejudices, 
without the power to eradicate them. 

The merchandise trader is not reduced to half as much 
haggling and humiliation in disposing of the wares of his 
shop as the literary man is in disposing of the products of 
his brain. The publisher looks upon him as a scarcely 
respectable mendicaot, and the public will condescend to 
purchase his volume only when its pecuniary productive- 
ness has been squandered in puffing, in misrepresenting 
its value, rather than in appreciating it from an enlightened 
point of view. 

The mania for accumulating books is very great, is very 
fashionable ; the aptitude to read them profitably and 

* Ilistoire de la QtierelUdes Anciens el del Modernes. Par Hip- 
polytc EigauH. Paris. 1856. 
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appreciatingly is confined to a very select few; yet the 
artificialized demand for them, though intermittent, is 
enormous, and must be supplied. Hence the commercially 
growing importance of booksellers; hence the growing 
amount of their anonal transactions and accumulating 
wealth. But does this amount of business and the large 
pecuniary gains therefrom, indicate a corresponding afflu- 
ence of brain or of pocket on the part of literary men, or 
a more enlightened and enlarged condition of the public 
mind ? Decidedly not. Ha^e we not deeply rooted among 
xiB prejudices, theories, beliefs, and mental biases of the 
mind of six thousand years ago, and which have long since 
lost all vitality and moral bearing upon our true feelings 
and actions. Are they not also impediments in the way of 
our advancement, disturbing forces to the toning down of 
our social discords and sectional animosities, and dark clouds 
brooding over the horizon of the future ? Until our literary 
men have expansion and grasp of brain enough, to seize the 
past, as it is normally related to the future, and can 
subordinate it legitimately to it, so as to organize a fresh 
basis for literary constructions, they must be content to 
be the hired tools of an arbitrary public, and not its 
masters. 

The literature of the day is sadly defective in originality, 
sadly defective in having a permanent influence on our 
modes of thinking. We have a perpetual transformation 
of words entirely devoid of thoughts, a mechanical trans- 
mutation of phrases without original conceptions. There 
is a yawning space that has to be filled without reference 
to the quality of the material to fill it. Men write for pay 
as they carry the hod for pay, and their success is due to 
circumstances of position and connection, rather than to 
merit People read as they ride in carriages, to have a 
pleasant bodily sensation, without undergoing any change 
in their thoughts or feelings, their opinions or views. 
"What we consume without assimilating is deleterious 
even when it is good in itself, but how much more so when 
what we consume is co-existently bad with our ability to 
consume it. Thus men mentally revolve in circles, thus 
they oscillate in their ignorance and prejudices ; thns one 
generation hordes up the errors of another, and hardens 
and embitters them, and thus it is that the true succession 
of historical phenomena are misunderstood and distorted, 
and no bond of progression and affiliation is discovered 
between the continuously growing constituents of our civi- 
lization. If the philosophy of history could assume a suf- 
ficiently concrete form to be clearly comprehensible to the 
general intellect, we should speedily advance in our intellec- 
tual and moral condition, and give them a fitting superiority 
and control over our industrial pursuits, moral actions, and 
social tendencies. The modern mind, though theoretically 
dominated by ancient doctrines, is yet practically in eternal 
conflict with them, and is constantly presenting feeble 
attempts to reconcile traditional inheritances (no longer of 
value) with the acquisitions and conquests of the present 
times. To inaugurate a literature with a new basis and 



with conceptions at variance with existing ones, it is all 
important that all literary efforts should be detached from 
pecuniary dependence upon public support and patronage, 
until it shall have worn away long existing prejudices and 
traditional notions. The growing contempt for literary 
men is greatly aggravated by their poverty or pecuniary 
dependence on their writings. Let them possess genius 
and pecuniary independence, and then the community -will 
be obliged to reverence them as their leaders and instructs 
ors, as their superiors and authorities.* It is urgent that 
something should be done to save us from literary choruses, 
whose whole business is a wearisome repetition of wornout- 



M. Rigault, has in this volume, given us an important 
and learned history of the different phases through which 
the war as to the respective merits of the ancients and 
moderns has passed.. In calling this war from comparative 
oblivion, he has endeavored to explain and exhibit its true 
tendencies, to show what was just and what false in . the 
ideas which intermingled themselves in its prolonged and 
varied discussions. He shows how the philosophical ques- 
tion of progress, the literary comparison of the ancients 
and the moderns, and the dispute about Homer were 
huddled and confounded together, without much compre- 
hension of their bearing and the logical method of discus- 
sion. If the human mind, he says, had gradually ascended 
from the particular to the general, from the simple to the 
composed, the discussion would have commenced by the 
dispute on Homer, would have been continued by the gene- 
ral comparison of the ancients and moderns, and have 
finished by the question of progress. Apart from authors 
and their writings, the works of humanity itself should 
have been considered, and of these it was important to 
note which of them required long periods of time to per- 
fection them and which not. In the latter the superiority 
of the ancients might appear, in the former that of the 
moderns. In the arts of poetry and eloquence the 
ancients arrived to perfection, because the human mind, 
under the influences of climate and certain political insti- 
tutions, and freshened into vigorous life by the youth o f 
the world, originated beautiful thoughts in beautiful Ian 
guage, and sent them forth in burning expressiveness. 
But both the ancients and the moderns have been alter- 
nately right and wrong, says M. Rigault : the moderns 
were right in extending to literature the spirit of free 
examination ; in maintaining that neither tradition nor 
canons were infallible proof and foundation of beailty in 
Art ; and in its aspiring to another honor for Art than to 
that of faithfully imitating antiquity. The a/ncients were 
right in claiming the respect of the moderns for the genius 

* " I may believe, and even apsett, that in circumstances more indi- 
gent or more wealthy, I should never have accomplished the task, or 
acquired the fame of an historian; that my spirit would have been 
broken by pnverty and contempt, and that my industry might have 
been relaxed in the iabor of a superfiuous fortune." — Gibbon. 
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of antiquity, and of defending against outrage and ignor- 
ance a magnificent literature, which the moderns had not 
studied. The moderns were wrong in pushing their rup- 
ture with antiquity into ingratitude, and the ancimts in 
pushing their devotion to it into slavishness. In general 
the moderns had more genius than knowledge ; the ancients 
more knowledge than genius ; and, with some striking 
exceptions, the anaents, notwithstanding their knowledge, 
had scarcely better comprehended antiquity than the 



Between the ancient and modern mind there should be 
neither rivalry, combat, nor victory. Our object should 
be to let the one grow progressively out of the other, to 
interlink them beneficially together, neither doing violence 
to the past, nor impeding the motion of the present. To 
depreciate the one is not to serve or estimate properly the 
other, or to cultivate both with that love for science and 
literature, without which it is impossible to be the true 
disciples of either. Critics are but too prone to dispute 
about their own taste and judgment, in supposing that 
they are disputing about the taste and judgment of other 
writers ; and often the infirmity of the critic is reflected 
on the writings of the author criticised. To us it makes 
no difference whether Tasso was superior to Ariosto, or 
the latter to the former, so long as the writings of both 
have contributed to the world's cultivation and pleasure. 
They were both men of original powers, and both 
expressed their power in accordance with the bent of their 
own natures. 

M. Rigault says, however, that the contest between the 
ancients and the moderns has not been a frivolous one, that 
there was at the bottom of it a philosophical idea, and the 
greatest that can be presented to the human mind, because 
it touches the dignity of its own nature, namely, that of 
the intellectual progress of humanity. There was a corres- 
ponding literary idea also, namely, that of the freedom of 
taste, and of the emancipation of modern genins from a 
too slavish adherence to that of antiquity. These two 
ideas, doubtless, did not show themselves from the begin- 
ning of the contest, and even after they came to enlighten 
the debate, they seemed at times to be lost sight of, and to 
allow the discussion to degenerate into subtle obscurities 
and scholastic quiddities. Bnt there is a mora! in thus. 
It teaches us how slowly ideas grope their way into the 
world, and the obstacles to which they are subjected by 
human passions, love of routine, the irregularity of 
their difi'nsion, and their sudden advances and retrogres- 
sions. 

The most successful portions of M. Riganlt's volume, 
those which give it a certain originality, are those wherein 
the whole controversy is regarded from the point of view 
of human progress. The work itself is such an advance 
upon the present stereotyped mode of writing and think- 
ing, that we commend it highly to our readers, and regret 
our want of time to give a fuller analysis of it. 



SACKED AND LEGENDARY AET. 

Whetbeb it be true or not that the system of American 
education has a tendency to produce an inordinate desire to 
go to Europe, certain it is that few Americans deserve such 
diplomas as might be considered justifiable passports to 
European travel. Education might be, and is generally 
directed to poorer ends than travel. To be competent to 
travel is tantamount to the best of education, if the stand- 
ard of Gibbon can be quoted as conclusive, for he considers 
" as previous and indispensable requisites, a competent know- 
ledge of men and books, and a, freedom from domestic pre- 
judices j" and what better general criterion of edncation 
could be stated than this. Our education too frequently 
consists of a very partial knowledge of books, aud an 
indifference to a knowledge of men ; it is too often the 
mere development of youthful ability, in a way to secure 
future success in trade, or is such a perfection of intellect- 
nal power as is revealed in a knowledge of the persons, words, 
and works peculiar to the dead languages, a love for rhe-, 
toric and a puerile respect for Platonic abstractions. 
These mental railroad tracks are those most travelled in 
our schools. To be truly educated " to go to Europe," is 
to be prepared to know something more of mankind than 
can be learned in the pages of poetry and romance ; it is 
to be qualified to navigate the river of Time, and be able to 
perceive that the national stream npon which we are sailing, 
and which runs into this river, as it flows on to the future, is 
bnt the smallest kind of a brook ; it is to be conscious of 
humility ; to believe in something else besides food, rai- 
ment, and locomotion, to use other faculties than simple 
eyesight, and to adopt other conclusions than those which 
pander to national prejudice and trite idealisms. Based 
upon these requirements, it is absolutely essential for a 
European traveller to know something about Art. Art is 
the key to European society, and Art is the key to history, 
for it is the symbolic language of human progress. As one 
of the best works, therefore, to assist the mind in such an 
education, as well as to lighten its labor by rendering it 
capable of enjoying Art, we have to recommend the 
work whose title stands at the head of this column — 
Sacred and Legendary Art. Every word of the title is a 
text for a discourse. Art, by which the universe is illus- 
trated. Legendary, the authority for its poetic inspiration, 
and Sacred, the qualifying word which indicates the char- 
acter of the Tiighest thought of man. Surely the title is 
comprehensive enough. 

A temptation to define Art uniformly presents itself on 
such occasions, but as merely entering on the subject 
might lead to diffuse words, and make us liable to the 
charge ' of idealizing, we refrain. SuCBcient 'to say, the 
existence of a work of Art always implies some meaning, 
and unless a preconceived idea of its meaning, or some 
positive knowledge of the objects employed as symbols to 
embody it is apparent, so that our mind can grasp the 



